Kinds of Crowds

accident, do not, however, long remain passive if events
of interest confront them. In the case of a fire, for in-
stance, something is sure to occur that will kindle their
passions. The mere event excites them. Soon they
become vocal. By shouting they further excite one
another. They are sure to be warmly sympathetic; they
will cheer the smallest act of courage; they will also be
profoundly sentimental, as is shown for example if women
or children are imperilled. There is no present need to
elaborate what every one knows.

A band of music is the easiest of all agencies, not
merely for bringing a crowd together but for kindling
the emotion that provides it at once with a rudimentary
structure and a common emotion. Men marching be-
hind a band in rhythmic step are already beginning to
crystallize into an integral group. They feel as one and
move as one so long as the music holds them. Hence
the efficiency of a band as a military recruiting agency
and a stimulus to the regiment when formed. A band,
says Mr. Kipling, "revives memories and quickens
" associations; it opens and unites the hearts of men more
"surely than any other appeal ... A wise and sym-
* 'pathetic bandmaster . . . can lift a battalion out of
"depression, cheer its sickness, and steady and recall
"it to itself in times of almost unendurable strain."

Religious revivalists long ago realised the value of
music as an aid to their propaganda. Years ago Moody
and Sankey made music an important part of their spec-
tacular assemblies. Later came Torrey and Alexander,
likewise from America, and this is what one of them said
to a "Daily Mail" reporter. "There has never been a
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